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U Conference Discusses Careers 
Phys. Ed., Health & Recreation 
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output. F 

The other twenty-five percent 
of the General Fee goes into the 
small academic expenses. Some 
of the clubs such as the COM- 
MUNICATOR, the Drama Club, 
the Yearbook, and others have 
faculty advisors who receive a 
stipend for their work. This 
comes from the General Fee. 

Last year there was a 
balance left over. It was incor- 
porated into this year’s Acti- 
vities budget. Because the school 
is relatively new and more acti- 
vities are constantly forming, ,a 
precise activities budget cannot 
be projected. However, when the 
activities become permanently 
established and the student body 
increases, the General Fee will 
probably decrease. At the pre- 
sent time, however, the money is 
being utilized. 


Dr. Raymond Weiss, Head of 
the School of Education’s Divi- 
sion of Physical Education, Health 
and Recreation, pointed out the 
need to attract persons to careers 
in these special fields. Leader- 
ship in these fields will provide 
an important part of the answér 
to the problems of poor health 
practices,_physical unfitness and 
the tensions of every-day life. 
However, he pointed out that com- 
munity college graduates who 
want careers in these special 
fields encounter scheduling ob- 
stacles when they transfer to 
four-year institutions as upper- 
level students. They often have 
trouble arranging to take cour- 
ses in their junior and senior 
years that normally are scheduled 
for freshman and sophomores. 
Because of these conflicts, some 
four-year institutions are dis- 
couraging the admission of trans- 
fer students. The new upper- 
level program at NewYork Uni- 
versity avoids this problem by 
grouping all specialization cour- 
ses in the junior and senior years. 
At an afternoon session, physical 
education directors from the 
community colleges expressed 
satisfaction with the New York 
University upper-level program. 

Since mañy community college 
students do not have the financial 
Capability to meet full tuition 
costs at New York University, the 
University is exploring with the 
cooperation of industry a new 
kind of financial self-help pro- 
gram. Participating corporations 
would engage students for 
summer work and would make 
contributions to New York Uni- 
versity designated to help defra 
tuition costs of the students they 
employ. 

The faculty of the Division of 
Physical Education, Health and 
Recreation plans to visit com- 
munity college campuses in New 
York State, New Jersey, Connect- 
icut and Pennsylvania between 
now and Christmas to talk with 
students about the new transfer 
program and careers in physical 
education, health or. recreation. |. 
Interested students shouldinform 
their advisors, counselors or Mr. 
GeorgeWohlreich, Placement Di- 
rector. 


As many students have 
noticed, CCP has been under- 
going a face-lifting; the remodel- 
ing of several parts of the build- 
ing. ` 

The basement will soon house 
enlarged cafeteria facilities, 
with a larger concentration of tab- 
les and vending machines. The 
current location of the bookstore 
will be moved 15 feet toward 
what is now the locker room. 
The current locker room will 
soon’ be a basement addition to 
the library. Lockers will be 
placed throughout the building, 
with the main locker area locat- 
ed in what is presently the base- 
ment lounge area. 

The main level will also soon 
see some alterations. The Dean 
of Students’ Office and- the 
Recorder’s Office wilf be en- 
larged and moved back toward 
the loading area. Also located 
in that vicinity will be offices of 
the Counseling department and the 
Admissions office. ‘The Board of 
Trustees have provided for floor 
covering in the lobby. Architects 
have prepared plans for display 
areas to be located in the lobby. 
One display area will be located 
on the north wall, while the other 
will be located on the upper south 
wall. 

There has been an almost 
-eomplete lack of student activi- 
ties facilities up until now. Most 
classes, except for a few, have 
been moved from the fifth floor 
to the seventh floor to make room 
for -the remodeling that is cur- 
rently underway. 

First of all, all of the four 
corner lounges on the fifth floor 
will be converted into QUIET 
study areas. Rooms in the vi- 
cinity of the escalators will be 
converted into a much-needed 
general student lounge, complete 
with tables, couches and chairs. 
One of the former classrooms in 
that area will be remodeled into 
a women’s lounge. Also to be 
located on the fifth floor will bea 
game room, furnished with card 
tables for pinochle, chess, check- 
ers, etc. The fifth floor will also 


house a music room which will}- 


feature FM. music, and possibly 
a stereo with tapes or records. 
This room might enhance the 
CHORE of studying. Room 511 
will continue to serve as our all- 
purpose room, playing host to 
guest speakers and special pro- 
grams. 


Campus Expanion Approved 


Present Facilities Enlarged 
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The proposed $30 million pro- 
ject for the new site was given 
the go-ahead in Democratic cau- 
cus meeting last week on the re- 
commendation of Mayor James 
H.J. Tate. 


A final vote on the six-year 
budget by City Council will take 
place before December 1. Trust- 
ees of the College will continue 
to bring facts regarding the pro- 
posed site to City Council. Dr. 
Bonnell said that he was ‘‘pleas- 
ed and reasonably optimistic, but 
as of yet (Nov. 21), I have received 


no official confirmation of the 
caucus meeting.” 
Campus Centrally Located 

„The site, which is along the 
Schuylkill, encompasses 10.3 
acres. The campus would stretch 
from the river to 24th St., except 
between Chestnut and Walnut, 
where it will extend east to 23rd 
St. The western boundary of the 
campus will blend with a propos- 
ed park to be developed along the 
East bank of the river. Mr. Laird 
H. Simons, Chairman of the Board 
of Trustees, recently explained 
that -over 20 possible sites had 
been investigated and that, while 
there were still several accept- 
able alternatives, the trustees had 
been favorably impressed with the 
advantages of the central campus 
site with an initial minimum of 
10 acres of land. Accessibility to 
public transportation was also a 
prime consideration. The river 
site has the advantage of being 
near the other educational and - 
cultural, resources and of having 
a direct linkage, by way of the 
planned Schuykill River Park De- 
velopment, with open areas 
immediately to the South and to 
Fairmount Park to the North. 


Hart Exhibition 


An exhibition of thirty 
watercolors by the late George 
Overbury is being presented in 
the Library until December 11th. 
The exhibition has been organiz - 
ed by Miss Jeanne O. Hart, the 
artist’s niece, from her private 
collection and is currently tour- 
ing the United States under the 
auspices of the Smithsonian in- 
stitute Traveling Exhibition Ser- 
vice. 

“Pop” Hart was born in Cai- 
ro, Illinois, in 1868. At an,early 
age he displayed an absorption 
in art and a complete unsuita- 
bility for a career in the family 
business, and he soon escaped, 


‘via a tramp.steamer bound for 


England, to the life of travel 
and adventure that was to occu- 
py the rest of his life. 

In 1907 he bought a piece of 
land in Coytesville, New Jersey, 
and built a small home, to which 
he would always return from his 
wanderings until the day he died: 
He earned enough money painting 
signs in amusement parks and 
painting sets in motion picture 
studios of Fort Lee to support 


Thanksgiving 


‘American Heritage 
Being Challenged Again 


Thanksgiving is the tradition- 
al time to recall to mind our 
mythical American Heritage. It 
has become the accepted time to 
dig up the skeletons of our early 
forefathers andto exalt them. Now 
is the time of the year when we 
flag ourselves in our -national 
myth. We honor the pilgrims, 
Plymouth Rock, the Mayflower 
Compact, the golden rule and we 
boast of our National Heritage, 
our freedom and our culture. 

It is proper that on -Thanks- 
giving we reflect on the deeds 
of our early ancestors. It is 
fitting that we recall the puritan 
influence of our rigid ancestors 


with their emphasis on material 
wealth as an indication of God’s 
approval. Indeed, we should re- 


call also the stern moral deter- f- 


mination that outlawed all plea- 
sures and led to the snobbery of 
alledged moral superiority. We 
rightly recall the religious free- 
dom extended to the better of our 
forefathers, but refused to all 
other sects. What time other 
than Thanksgiving could be more 
appropriate to recall the shame- 
ful manner in which our fore- 
fathers treated their Indian co- 
horts. 


Yes, it is fitting to remem-| 


(Continued on page 7) 


his more serious work, and he 
settled into a life of traveling 
each winter and working each 
summer. By 1920 he was free 
to devote himself entirely to 


| painting. 


Pop Hart used the watercolor 
as the medium best suited to his 
life- of travel. In ¥917 he began 
experimenting with etching and 
lithography, and he devoteda 
great deal ofitime to these media 
when illness curtailed his travels 
in his later years. 

The thirty watercolors in this 
exhibition were painted during 
Hart’s travels and depict six of 
the areas in which he lived and 
worked: the South Seas, the West 
Indies, Mexico, North Africa, Pa- 
ris, and the United States. Figure 
studies, such as Girl in Canoe . 
and Girl of the Tropics, reveal 
a warmth which is balanced by 
the more satiric approach of 
Strong Man and Love Song. The 
colors are muted and subtle, and 
Hart employs an impressionis- 
tic technique that captures the 
atmosphere of his surroundings. 

Since his death in 1933, Pop 
Hart has been commemorated 
by numerous one-man shows. He 
is represented in the collections 
of more than forty museums in 
the United States, England and 


France. 


WANTED: By Friday, December 
16, 1966. 

Toys and books for Chirst- 
mas party being given by the 
SGA at the Philadelphia_Gen- 
eral Hospital’s Pediatric Ward. 

Please leave all donations in 
the roped off area in the lobby. 

- Student Government Assoc. 


Sophomores may pick up proots 


on Dec. 5. Please bring in the 
ticket that was issued you when 
your pictures were taken. 
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Editorial Comment - 


How Responsible Is The Student Body 


There is no reason for a valuable musical instrument such 
as the piano to receive the brutality of student mishandling as 
did the one in Room 512. The piano has become another ‘‘piece 
of furniture’? to be mistreated and defaced instead of being 
there to supplement the talent which is required of one in order 
to take full advantage of it. 

It has been moved and dismantled not at all in a manner ap- 
propriate for an instrument of its caliber. One should no more 


- think of defacing a piano than he would of cutting the strings of a 


violin or guitar. However, at the time the photograph was taken, 
one leg was off - on the floor, along with its adjoining wooden 
prop, and the front board which covers the strings. 

Those students who find it to their advantage to utilize the 
Steinway should have enough respect for property which does not 
belong to them, to treat it with the care it is warranted. Let each 
student who comes in contact with the instrument treat it with 
care, for if an upright is mishandled in such a manner, how would 


we expect a grand piano to look after a few months of use or mis- ` 


use? 


NOVEMBER 28, 


| Who The Hell Cares 


Apparently, the students at the Community College think that this | 
institution is the epitome of perfection; or atleast so it seems from’ 
the student turn-out at the first grievance meeting of the S.G.A. p 
(11/17/66). Eight students out of a day school enrollment of 1500 h 
were interested enough in the problems concerning this institution 
to attend this meeting with their elected representatives. This® 
means that only one out of every one hundred eighty seven stu- 
dents has a gripe of any kind about this school. THIS HARDLY $ 
SEEMS LIKELY. 

An endless amount of complaints can be heard by just walking È 
through the halls of this hallowed institution. What becomes of them? 
Nothing. Why? Because the students are too lazy to bring them to } 
the attention of someone. On the other hand, if there wasn’t a Ẹ 
grievance meeting and an S.G.A., the student body would be up in. 
arms complaining that there is no one to present their complaints $ 
to the administration. What does it take to make the student |} 
body understand that nothing can be accomplished for them until)! 
their wants and needs are made known by their representatives 
to the administration? 


The Ghosts of Snellenburg U. $ 


4 
Frank Lloyd Wright? Wrong. Snellenburg Prep’s architects scooped ou! 
the great store’s guts to slap our school together, but unfortunately ange 
faultlessly they ignored the spiritual. One can feel the presence of dept 
partment store ghosts all around. t 
Snellenburgs is now a college. However, the buying and selling o 
goods continues at 34 South llth Street. Education is sold to the student: 
by the teacher. The buyer, however, seems aware of only the appearance” 
of the product. He wants his degree. It will secure for him a decent jobi. 


In The Mail 


Editor: 

Thirty two thousand dollars 
for student activities is now 
available from a ten dollar stu- 
dent activity fee that every one 
of the thirty two hundred C.C.P. 
students (night students included) 
has paid. Also our book store 
supposedly contributes to the stu- 
dent activities fund from its pro- 
fits, and judging from the price 
of books it must be a consider- 
able contribution. The same is 
said to be true of the Mace 
company, With those several 
sources of funds, the total amount 
of student activities money 
should be in the neighborhood 
of thirty five to forty thousand 
dollars. Assuming that each suc- 
ceeding semester will bring on 
additional ten dollar fee, this 
fund will inflate to even greater 
proportions. 

The obvious question to be 
answered is are we getting our 
money’s worth of student activi- 
ties? If not, what will be done 
with the unspent portion? Since 
the money in this fund came 
entirely from the students, di- 
rectly or indirectly, shouldn’t the 
student government have some 
control as to what activities the 
money flows to and what new 
activities should be made avail- 


able. Furthermore, since the: 
student activity fee was paid by. 
all of us, why was there a dollar: 


charge for admission to the 
mixer? 


looked into by our recently elect- 
ed student government. ` 

I would like to make two sug- 
gestions. 1. Instead of funneling 
its profits into the student activi- 
ties fund, let the bookstore dis- , 


It should. have been’ 
financed from the available funds. 
Clearly the situation should be! 


‘count the books. To state it mild- 
ly, the prices of books in the 
store are rather high. A lower- 
‘ing of the prices would be a 
great benefit to the student body 
‘especially since a large percent- 
‘age of the students must hold 
down jobs to pay for their tuition 
and books. 2. If the Mace 
company also contributes from 
its profits to the activities fund 
this practice should end. Instead: 
they could use that money to re- 
place the garbage that they dis- 
pense through their machines 
with recognizable and palatable 
food. If that cannot be done 
they should at least provide med- 
ical attention to those students 
who have passed out, not neces- 
sarily from eating Mache food 
but from just looking at it. 

Even with the loss of funds 
from the bookstore and the Mace 
company the money from the stu- 


enough to sustain a varied pro- 
gram of activities while simul- 
taneously, conditions in the book- 


|store and vendeteria may im- 


prove. 
Stan Orr 


Editor: 


members of the faculty’s use of 
The Communicator as a sound- 
ing board for personal vendettas. 
To be sure, instructors should 
have the right to respond to 
articles and letters which they 
feel are detrimental to them- 
selves, the student body or both. 
But in many instances their cri- 
‘ticism - unwarranted, full of 
‘cliches, vindictive and unsupp- 


jiorted by evidence - has. been 


| poor. 
For example: 

` Messers. Carner andCohen’s 

letter in the Communicator’s 


dent activities fee should be. 


I question the wisdom of some: 


October 5th issue tells us ‘‘the 
poor and weak are the ones being 
killed in Viet Nam. They are 
weak because they are poor be- 
cause systematically neglected 
by our booming society.’’ What 
does that mean? Certainly they 
are, not telling us that all the 
soldiers in Viet Nam are poor 
and weak and that the rich and 
educated avoid it! 


Also, Messers. Carner and| 


Cohen tell us that three sticks 
of dynamite are ‘‘not enough 
to do any damage with.’’ These 
sticks of dynamite used by racists 
in the right instance could blow 
Philadelphia apart at the found- 
ations. It would make the summer 
riots of ‘ ‘64°’ look as terrifying 
as a sunday school picnic. 

Dr. Minnis in his letter(10/19) 
states that Mark Brown ‘‘is per- 
fectly willing to crucify the tea- 
cher from the columns of the 
school newspaper.” Yet Dr. 
Minnis is perfectly willing to 
erucify Mark Brown through the 
columns of the school news- 
‚paper - and with less tact. Nor 
‘does he show too much concern 
about Mark Brown’s reputation 
in his self appointed role of 
defender of the Math Department 

Dr. Minnis asserts ‘public 
announcement before conver- 
sation with the teacher, ‘‘is, at 
best, the cowardice of anony- 
mous name-calling.’ Yet he 
(seemingly made no attempt to 
converse with Mark Brown before 
his public announcement - anony- 
‘mous or not. 

And, Mr. Carner would have. 
us believe ‘‘no teacher whom we 
know expects to follow any lesson 
plan; if he has one at all it is 
only to depart from.” Mr. Carner 
must exist in isolation. And who 
are the we he refers to? Is Mr. 
Carner the chosen spokesman for 


| the faculty or has he adopted his 


role? 
I can continue on like this 


for many more paragraphs; how- ee ` F E 


more money, and some status. 


Perhaps the product has been so commercialized that students have 


_ been psyched out by the advertisement. It’s not quality that counts. D 
the students realize that a diploma built on ‘‘C’s’’ isn’t made of the sam 
metal as one built on ‘‘A’s’’? Apparently they do not. Or perhaps Snellen: 
burgs ghosts may be pushing the charge-it plan. Go now and study later 
What happens when the bill comes in? There won’t be any law suit, only 
a drop notice. How will you pay then? l 


Maybe the consumers should become actively aware of all this. Mayb 


ever, I do not want to write a 
book. What I am more interested 
in is the consequences of this 
precedent. 

If the volume of letters from 
the faculty increases, the Comm- 


unicator is in danger of becoming | 


dominated by the opinons of a 
certain number of faculty mem- 
bers. In a sense it will become 
‘newspaper. - j 

An even greater danger lurks 
in the shadows; all of the state- 
ments that I have outlined above, 
(except one, which was aimed 


|at an editorial), were aimed at 


specific individuals. If this is 
to_ continue, soon, students may 
shy away from expressing them- 
selves, via The Communicator, 
for fear of faculty retaliation. 
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l they should buy: the best possible`education. Maybe they should turn thi 
school into a college. Don’t cry out for an. atmosphere which YOU don’t 
create. 


This belief would not} 


destroy The Communicato: 
it would destroy the funda 


function and purpose of al 


structor...the cultivation o 


student’s self-expression! 


creativity. 


I hope that in the future Și 


tain members of the facult 
apply a little more self-d 


pline, and allow the stu@® 


to blunder their way to mat 
If the faculty members c 
restrain themselves - or 

feel that the letter necessi 
a reply--at least I hope 
make their criticism or af 
val, objective and factual, 


than a seemingly emotiona® 


sponse. Thank you 
: Robert Maiden 
Student of Community C 
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ssues and A nswers 


_ All of us have heard or read 
the Civil Rights revolution 
h the United States and else- 
i This has been widely 
ublicized and has brought forth 
despread social change. There 
s been little or no publicity, 
wever, about the plight of the 
t with the moderate to severe 
ysical disability. 

Most of us associate handi- 
pped people with rehabilitation, 
d the education of children; 
6., from infancy through high 
hool, or with the growing em- 
hasis on our senior citizens. 
is you can see, there is a very 
ide gap for those between the 
es of 18 and 62. 

It should be understood that 
‘consider myself as a human 
Peing first, with the síme emo- 
lons and moral beliefs as anyone 
se. Looking at the broad spec- 
m, you will find that most 
physically handicapped people 
dieel this way. In other words, 
handicap is secondary to all 
ther considerations. 

| Everyone, to some extent, is 
landicapped, whether it is emo- 
, or physical. With this in 
ind, there should be adequate 
onsiderations for our various 

onditions. 


4 In The Mail 
this. Maybe 


uld turn thi 
YOU don’t 


In the ‘Issues and Answers’? 
lumn of the Communicator of 
tober 5, Mark Brown discusses 
è question of faculty grading by 
lege students. Mr. Brown is 
proponent of Faculty grading. 
; considers freedom of thought 
first prerogative of the stu- 
nt body. He suggests that this 
edom he exercised in the 
ssroom for optimal student- 
her interaction. When the 


ould not 
hmunicator 
he fundam 
pose of an 
itivation oi 
xpression t 


the future 
the faculty. 


f en ssroom work does not ‘‘meet 
vay to mai needs or the learning abili- 
unex cgs Of the students,” the tea- 


ers should be criticized by the 
dents. Freedom of expression 
turned into the freedom to 
ticize the faculty member 
len, in the judgment of the 
ides issued in a course of 
hematics last summer. Mr. 
believes that the par- 
ar instructor neither met 
he needs’? of his students nor 
r “‘learning abilities’? be- 


ves - or if 
er necess. 
ist I hope 
cism or ap 
1 factual, ré 
y emotional 


u 
aiden 
f Community 


ptive majors in the 
lences, 

Many colleges provide some 
ant of student grading of their 
Ching personnel. I do not be- 
ye that we, at C.C.P., need 
her grading at this point 
time. Furthermore, I argue 


oR 


LADE 
NSYLVANI 
T) EXTENSII 


students of C 


t student grading is the least 
he responsibil@sirable method for improving 
flects:an offi quality of instruction or the 

el of responsibility of our 

hing staff. Why? 
Siy Edward Most of the courses we offer 


requirements for our liberal 
is students. A student who sits 
required course, in a sub- 
neither he nor she expects 
major, will occasionally be in- 


0000000 Rob 


ina Pitts, ed by a topic, a presen- 
hea ee 3 on, or some other accidental 
Chierici, velopment. This inspiration 


Janice Atk 
hard Hlucha 
| Ahmad Bi 


ller, , Barr 


provide the student with the 
portunity of judging the ma- 
ty of his instructor. By and 
rge it is difficult for a young 


ties of their instructors. Ap- 
ation of the natural or 
professional skills of 


Lined 


i| others develop 


use the instructor failed pros- - 
social’ 


ident to judge the professional - 
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A New Approach To Civil Rights 


Bill Pritchard. 


We will briefly examine 

some of the possibilities that 
are open for consideration. Per- 
sonally, I think that transporta- 
tion is our largest problem. With- 
out transportation, it is impos- 
sible to attend school, obtain a 
job, and of course, go to and 
from one’s house to socialize. 
There are approximately 250,000 
in the U. S. who are severely 
handicapped. These people can- 
not use the services rendered 
by public transportation compan- 
ies, and thus miss out on the 
everyday necessities listed 
above. , 
+ Transportation is second only 
to adequate housing. Frequently, 
young to middle-aged people are 
put into nursing homes with the 
elderly and forgotten about. 

Wouldn’t it be much better 
for all of us if adequate trans- 
portation and housing conditions 
were substantially improved? 
The attempt to rehabilitate phy- 
-sically handicapped people would 
be so much easier if, after job 
training, we could be a product- 
ive source, rather than a burden 
on society. Once these architec- 
tural and transportational barri- 
ers are alleviated, we can live. 
rather than exist. — 


others comes to most of us after 
some years in the profession 
of our choice. The natural quali- 
ties required for the successful 
practice of a given profession 
are not easily described. Some 
of us are born with the gift; 
a gift through 
hard and patient work. No two 
people are totally alike;neither 
are they identifiable by a well- 
defined set of adjectives, nouns, 
etc. 

The young student is not the 
best judge of the personal quali- 
ties of his intructors. Students 
who are most critical of their 
faculty in the early years of 
college are quite friendly with 
the professors in their area of 
specialty, ‘regardless of their 
teaching habits or personal ec- 
centricities. It is almost as if 
the committment to a major 
changes one’s conception of what 
is ‘‘good’? or ‘‘bad’’ about a 
faculty member. Part of the 
change reflects self-interest. 
Only the capable student can 
criticize his (her) professors 
on personal or professional 
grounds, and not get hurt by it. 
Part of the change reflects in- 
creased maturity based on ex- 
perience at college. 
~ The man or woman who has 
criticism to level against a fa- 
culty member, should approach 
the appropriate administrative 
officer of the college to ver- 
balize the criticism. Heads of 
departments are appointed to do 
this. Other officers are avail- 
able, as well. The officer you 
choose to speak to depends on 
the type of criticism you wish 
to air. Criticism must be cor- 
rectly understood. Through 
questioning a fuller understand- 
ing of what is intended, or meant 
by the criticism, will emerge. 
The informed officer is capable 
of helping both the student and 
the faculty member because he‘ 
can hear both sides. If the purpose 
of criticism is to help the stu- 
dent and the teacher there is 
no better way of doing it. Di- 
rect criticism of one person by 
another is usually counter-pro- 
ductive ana criticism by ma- 
licious gossip is certainly not 
to be encouraged. 

Criticism by’ ballot, of one 
form or another, is not very 
very desirable. Answers to 


questionnaires are largely fleet- 


Lookin’ Around 


Hypnotism: Don’t Let George Do It 


There is hardly a scientific 
subject I know of which interests 
and intrigues as many people 
as does hypnotism. It has a 
mystique and an aura about it 
all its own. I suppose this is 
because nothing puzzles some- 
one more than his own sub- 
conscious. And ` 
hypnotism, which 
works on the 
sub -. conscious 
seemingly like 
magic, is the 
process of some 
how putting this) 
sub - conscious 
mind to work. 
Also, because of 
this general mys 
tique connected with ~hypno- 
tism, all sorts of conflicting 
ideas and beliefs abouts its pra- 
ctice have evolved. 

This is not a new develop- 
ment. Although there is some 
scant evidence to show that a 
form of hypnotism was pract- 
iced way back when, the actual 
naming and deliberate, recorded 
use of it dates back some 200 
years. Then a French doctor 
named Mesmer first noticed the 
odd effects this practice had 
on some of his more emotional 
patients. Mesmer, intrigued by 
this, continued to practice and 
to research in his own way. 
Mesmer soon acquired a re- 
putation as a dangerous odd- 
ball by most of the respectable 
gentry of the time for what was 


soon to be called ‘‘Mesmer- 
izing.” 

.Morè recently, Sigmund 
Freud, the general practit- 


ioner who founded the basic ideas 
and philosophies-of psychiatry, 
also noticed the effect the use 
of hypnotism had in psycho- 
analysis. He used it on a limited 
basis in his own work. While 
he found that hypnotism aided 
him in drawing out some real 


ing judgments which are, at best, 
statistically significant. A 
questionnaire assumes that a set 
of questions describe the es- 
sentials of the teaching situation. 
Perhaps it is so. Experience 
shows that most of us do not 
think deeply about questions 
which do not press us and in 
answering pressing questions our 
batting average is less than 50%. 
The house always wins and the 
gambler always loses on the 
average. Scientific research has 


‘less than 5% return on invest- 


ment. There are few tasks in 
life we do not check, to correct 
on second pass the probable er- 


‘ror made the first time through. 


Mr. Brown’s judgMent of grad- 
ing situation is wrong. The math- 
ematics instructor met the needs 
of his student by teaching M101, 
M102. Social science majors will 
meet mathematics in their 
studies of economics or history. 
The learning abilities ofiour stu- 
dents are high; the instructor 
failed students because their 
performance was low. The re- 
sults in the summer classes of 
M101, M102 were consistent, as 


to grade average or percentage. 


of failure, with the results of 
the first and second semesters. 
The results, per section, were 
equally consistent. 

We must strive to improve 
ourselves. Let us do it by criti- 
cism, if need be, but let us 
do it correctly. elek 


Mathematics 
Editor: 
During the past year or so, 
I thought I'had heard some pretty 
damned idiotic and illogical 
statements made by spokesmen 
on both sides of the civil rights 


by Eric C, Levin 


truths from people, he also be- 
lieved that there was a poten- 
tially dangerous side of hypno- 
tism, and was cautious abouts 
its practice. 

Since then, the medical pro- 
fession has gradually adopted 
hypnotism in some of its 
daily practices. It is used ‘as 
an anesthetic, as a sedative, in 
psychiatry, and in many other 
specialized ways. Doctors who 
use it are given special courses 
and specified training, as are 
the dentists, a few of whom 
have been adopting these tech- 
niques to fit their line. But, 
as much as hypnotism can help 
fears, neuroses andpain, doctors 
are still painfully aware of ex- 
actly how little they know about 
hypnotism. Not only don’t they 
know for sure why it works(or in 
some cases why it doesn’t), or 
really how it works, they still 
are not even close to knowing 
what hypnotism is. 

However, a relatively new 
development has come into the 
picture. This is the ‘‘hypno- 
technician.’? The hypno~tech- 
nician is a layman who learns 
hypnotism in one way or another, 
and hangs out his shingle. They 
claim to be a valuable adjunct 
to the medical profession, but 
doctors aren’t as enthusiastic. 
Doubtlessly, most of these people 
know what they are doing, and do 
a reputable job. In their case, 
a patient usually comes on his 
own for some kind of help-how 
to stop smoking, etc. The hypno- 
technician, if he is a reputable 
one, thinks hypnosis might help, 
goes ahead and tries to do his 
best. 

Some hypno-technicians are 
charlatans and quacks, do vary- 
ing amounts of damage, and are 
giving hypnosis that sensational 
kind of black eye doctors hoped 
it had already lost years ago. 
Why? Well, today, in almost all 


issues surrounding the Girard 
College dilemma; but I believe 
that what I heard on Thursday 
night’s late news on Channel 
3 most certainly deserves Prize 
One in that category. 

It seems some of the alumni 
of Girard College have formed 
a pressure group for the pur- 
pose of preventing the integration 
of the school. The reasons stated 


-by the alumni group’s spokes- 


man were, as I understood them, 
that the school had also been 
‘home?’ to the pupils attending 
it, and that since they had lived 
there during their formative 
years, they had developed a very 
strong ‘‘emotional attachment’’ 
to. it, which they still feel to 
this day. Because of this emo- 
tional attachment, they feel 
obliged to try to ‘‘keep every- 
thing the same as it was then,” 
he said. The spokesman avoided 


(but not very adroitly ) being 


trapped by the newscaster into 
admitting that the ‘‘everything’’ 
really meant ‘‘all white,’’ but 
I doubt if many will accept: any 
other interpretation. He did con- 
cede that they have no legal 
grounds for opposing the ad- 
mission of negro 
Girard College, but he added 
that their emotional feelings to- 
ward it are ‘‘as strong as any 
law of the land.’’ 

The obvious implication in- 
tended by such a statement was, 
as I see it, that the strength 
of these emotions is sufficient 
justification for demanding that 
they be given equal(at least) re- 
spect and consideration withany 
law of the land. How does that 
grab you? 


Joan Garro 


i> 


50 states, Pennsylvania included, 
there are no specifications, ex- 
aminations, licensing, or policing 
of any kind for these hypno-tech- 
nicians. No educational courses 
are required because there 
aren’t any requirements. Anyone 
can hang out his shingle andpra- 
ctice. Even a so-called ‘‘lowly’® 
plumber has to take various 
exams in order to be certified. ` 
Now you ask, ‘‘How am I to know 
if a certain hypno-technician is 
all right??? The answer is-you 
don’t. You take your chances, 

No matter who is doing the 
hypnotizing, there are various 
dangers associated with pract- 
icing on somebody’s mind. I won’t 
go into them, just mentioning 
that they are real, varied, and 
can cause severe side-effects 
from blindness to schizophrenia. 
Who’s to blame? The careless 
nightclub hypnotist, the ignorant 
amateur, the phony hypno-tech- 
nician, and lastly-the people who 
willingly submit their skulls into 
some joker’s unskilled hands. 

Playing with hypnotism is like 
playing with fire. Let the pro- 
fessionals be professionals, play 
it safe with licensed physicians 
who are specifically trained in 
its practice and know when, and 
when not to use hypnotism, and 
then incarefully precise, limited 
amounts. They are after a spec- 
ified, hopefully obtainable goal. 
Steer clear of the nightclub hyp- 
notist, who may be skilled, and 
then again may not, And, most 
important, your cousin Irv, no 
matter how much he seems to 
know,has no business practicing 
hypnotism for his own amusement 
or anybody else’s. 


pa 
Editor: ~ 


_ Last month the idea of having 
cheerleaders to root our teams 
to victory was introduced to the 
head of student activities, Mr. 
Dougherty. The idea was ap- 
proved and on October 4th, a 
meeting was held for students in- 
terested intrying out. Mr. Dough- | 
erty introduced Miss Boyd, an ex- 
captain of Bartram High School’s 
cheerleaders. Miss Boyd is now 
head of the Secretarial students 
working part-time for the school. 
About thirty girls attended this 
meeting and Miss Boyd made it 
known that everyone could not be 
chosen because only eleven girls 
were required. At subsequent 
meetings we practiced the art 
of cheerleading, diligently. On 
Tuesday, October 25, we were 
‘instructed to perfect the cheers 
for the final tryouts, which were 
to be held Thursday, October 27. 
We had been told, at the outset, 
that cheerleaders would be 


_selected on the basis of their 


performance at the final tryout. 
But there was no final tryout. 

On Thursday, after having 
practiced, and practiced the 
cheers thinking we at least had a 
chance to be selected, Miss Boyd 
‘walked into room 511, pointed at 
twelve girls and said, ‘‘You, you 
and you etc., are selected .” 

We feel that a great amount 
of favoritism was exercised in 
-these selections made by Miss 


pupils to| Boyd, a representative of the 


administration. This is clearly 
a student job and not a function. 
of the administration. Can the 
administrative body be com- 
pletely objective in something like 
this? Anaction suchas permitting 
the students to handle their extra- 
curricula activities could prevent 
any further preconceived or bias- 
ed selections from occuring... .: 
Again Maybe... 
Saundra Dickerson 


Sharyn Bradsher 
Lucille Brooks 
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Grievance Meeting Held 
— Students Voice Dissent 


THE S.G.A. conducted its first 
‘grievance’? meeting at 4:00 
p.m., on Thursday, November 17. 
All executive officers were pre- 

sent, with. a quorum of the asso- 
ciation’s senate. 

The explicit purpose of this 
meeting was to provide anoppor- 
tunity for students to vent their 
complaints concerning C.C.P. 
Grievances ranging from the poor 
quality of food in the venderia 
Ito" the expansion of library hours, 


I 


. were heard. 


The first grievance was inthe 
form of a question. It was pre- 
sented in order to find out who 
originated the policy which prohi- 
bits students from placing posters 
on the bulletin boards without the 
administration’ s approval. 

The student that raised the 
question was somewhat irate 
towards the administration for 
condemning his poster as being 
‘too controversial.’? The poster 
was, therefore, not permitted to 
be posted. 

Further discussion brought 
forth views that the adminis- 
‘tration did not want anything dis- 
played that might offend the per- 
sonal mores of outsiders (city 
council). The fact also arose that 
the administration hadpreviously 
promised a student bulletin board 
‘for notices that, students could be 
able to post without prior admin- 
istration approval. The net result 
of the discussion was the proposal 
that a test case be attempted. 
The S.G.A. was -called upon to 
look out for the student’s rights 
in this matter and that no type of 

administration censorship be ig- 
nored by S.G.A. without regard to 
student rights. 

The extremely poor quality of 
the venderia food also merited 
very active debate. The majority 
of those present agreed that the 
food did leave muchto be desired, 
and that definite action of some 
type must be taken. Several stu- 
dents considered the administra- 
tion extremely apathetic regard- 


9 p.m. TO 1 a.m. 
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ing the condition of student sto- 
machs; some even suggested-a 
boycott if the situation is not rec- 
tified soon. 

The discussion of food quality 
and price. led directly into the 
question of prices and profits 
of the Book Store. The admin- 
istration was attacked several 
times during this discussion for 
giving students who had conduct- 
ed inquiries into this matter, the 
“run around’’. The question of 
administrative ‘‘hanky-panky’’ 
was also dwelt upon in this part 
of the discussion. 

Inadequacies in the student 
tutoring program were also dis- 
cussed. Also a resolution was 
proposed for having the library 
hours extended to include Satur- 
days and Sundays. 

The subject of City Council’s 
treatment of the proposed perma- 
nent campus site endedthe griev- 
ance session. A resolution was 
proposed concerning this contro- 
versey, that classes be held in 
City Hall Courtyard to dramatize 


THE LA > EL 
GRADE 


What happens to junior college 
students who receive a grade of 
D? Do they become protest writ- 
ers, pot-heads, chimney sweeps, 
perverts, politicians? No! They 
become night school students 
doomed to travel the subways 
after dark. This can be a very 
unappealing situation in Phila- 
delphia. 

D is the fourth letter of the 
alphabet and a very poor pass- 
ing grade. People aren’tinter- 
ested in who places fourth in a 
contest, and an admissions office 
isn’t interested in a D student. 
A grade of D is the equivalent 
of 70% retention of material at 
the time of testing. How much 
of this 70% will be forgotten 
after testing? Obviously it will 
be too much for a large educa- 
tional institution to gamble on 
that particular student. 

Wake up, students! Don’t 
walk the school corridors with 
the academic instability of a D 


the dire need for a campus.|chajined to your ankles. After 

This grievance meeting was|all, the letter D is shaped like 
the first giant step in the right)a pregnant praying mantis stand- 
direction; and this time, no onejing on its hind legs. That is 


said, ‘‘Mother, may I?’ 
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On Religion 


God vs. The Dollar 


RON SNYDER 


Many of the ideas and ideals 
concerning who, what, and the 
purpose of God must be brought 
up to date. In our modern hustle 
and bustle society there is no 
place for an all-powerful and 
inspiring being. Not onlyis there 
no place, but no time as well. 
Americans are no longer the pious 
people that our Founding Fathers 
were. We haven’t the time to 
stop in our nature-bound, wood- 
land churchyard, as our Pilgrim 
ancestors did. Instead, at our 
convenience, we run for an hour 
on Sunday to our local tabernacle 
of stone and brick ... a taber- 
nacle of wealth! 

In the moment to moment 
thoughts and actions of Ameri- 
cans, God is dead in our mod- 
ern society. It is a fact, the 
average American spends more 
time riding. subways, or in his 
local pub than in his place of 
worship. There is no time for 
God, except in moments of in- 
ner-most desperation. 

If it were not for the Priests, 
Rabbis, and other clergy, one of 
our largest multi-million dollar 
businesses would go bankrupt. 
They inspire us with their fine 
oratory on the sins we have com- 
mitted over the past week, and for 
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a brief sixty minutes we alm 
brush shoulders with the reas 
ing and ideals. that brought 
Founding Fathers here in sea 
of religious freedom and p 
perity . . . and prosper they 
Our modern religions are four 
on stone, brick, and painted gl 
monuments to the greatest fam 
ever created by man. It seg 
like a running battle for whit 
particular church will be bigg 

bolder and more attractive td 
clientele. Possibly, if we f 
down all of our great fac 
and built a little corner dedici 
to God in each and every 
and hovel in America, we c 
recapture some of the lost si 
of our dying religions. I douk 
We of America are too invo 
with monetary values and our 

dication to the pursuit of pi 


sure. 
Perhaps the answer to God 


in our quiet forest areas, wi 
the hush spirit of nature en 
opes all and silences the cont} 
ous buzz and whirl of our d 
city life. Here we could ind 
in total peace and lose oursel 
in time . . . Time to think 
reason out our desires . . . Wht 
to rest our minds and souls fj 
the constant rat-race d 
success and failure. $, 
Yes, we of America hav 
step out of the picture and ta 
long hard look at what we 


ae he Ca 


and how we plan to do it. 
this has been accomplishedj 
then, and only then, can lo 
the place where God can s 
best. Yes, serve us. A 


tions. A slave beckoned whem 
else has failed to settle our a 
eties. 

Until we learn to see Ga 
a daily basis, and in our he 
our business-religious leąl 
will continue to lead us b 


ligious ringer. -A religious 
look as dead and failin 
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he John Birch Society has 
he into a great deal of national 
minence and publicity in the 
j few years. It existed before 
» but public interest was 
ly picqued when the nation 
d some of the more fanatical 
battle ate hig ws of its leader and founder, 
ch will eae ee gp Robert Welch. 
fe sepa eh: p --He described Former 
sibly, it we sgiPsident Dwight D. Eisenhower 
ur great Secad the first edition of “The 
i haat! a itican’’) as a ‘‘conscious agent 
1 and every the Communist conspiracy.’’ 
merica, bets cols was a little too much for 
e of the pet H m some of Welch’s more ra- 
ligions. I as ivf, Supporters to swallow, so 
a are too invOlVB) ater amended it as follows: 


values and our d& y 
e pursuit of plef Tole gg aided has played.. 
Hthe specific job of being a 


s answer to God lifitical front man...It is dif- 
rest areas, wheplt to avoid the question of 
t of nature envepberate treason...treason to 


lences the contimp United States.” 


whirl of our da He described as part of the 
> we could induk mmunist conspiracy’? such 
and lose ourselȘgs as Chief Justice Earl War- 
Time to think $ the entire civil rights move- 
‘desires . . - Tit, the Anti-Defamation Lea- 
nds and souls fr of the B’nai B’rith, and 
| -= rat-race h the fluoridation of drink- 


ilure. water. 


| ica have 
: teen tak@t is true that Americans 


gerally shrugged this off and 
r Stet ike a antly accepted Welch as yet 
lan to do it. Af ther addition to our seemingly 
| accomplished, ess supply of political crack- 
ly then, can loge The above views seem to 
ere God can sé almost laughable, too way- 
48, serve us. A i e accept in-any 

age of sincerity. 
pecs Yet the John Birch Society 
d to settle our a not there for laughs. They 
j themselves with dead 
lousness. It may have a re- 
yely small membership(es- 
ated at about 21,000, ironi- 
y about twice that of the 
munists inthe United States), 
it has caused some trouble far 

‘tinand its numbers. ~ 

ee Among its other functions, 
society maintains undercover 
which devote themselves 
harassment of teachers, li- 
ans, and local officials they 
Wi like. A rather typical ex- 
e of the ridiculous lengths 
hich the society will go into 
relentless search 
mmunists’’ occurred. couple 
ars ago in California, where 
new book, ‘‘Dictionary of 
Tican Slang’’ was placed in 
shelves of the public li- 
ties. The book contained some 
e familiar four-letter cuss- 
is, and the J. B. S. im- 
lately denounced it as ‘‘in- 
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bus Communist propoganda, 
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bility of our young people.’’ They 
raised quite a stir. Luckily, 
sanity eventually prevailed, and 
the book remains on the shelves. 
It is interesting that, in a 
society which proclaims itselfas 
a watchdog of American de- 
mocracy, democracy doesn’t 
exist. In Welch’s ‘‘Blue Book,” 
one of the commandments says: 
‘‘The John Birch Society is to 
be a monolithic body-democracy 
is merely a deceptive phrase, a 
weapon of demagogvery, and a 
perennial fraud...the John Birch 
Society will operate under com- 
pletely authoritative control...’’ 
Welch invites new-comers to his 
organization ‘‘primarily because 
they believe in me,’ and re- 
serves the right to expell any 
member who doesn’t agree with 
him on all policy questions. 
There you have it. They ex- 
ist to ‘‘protect American demo- 
cracy,’’ yet regard democracy as 
‘merely a deceptive phrase, a 
weapon of demogoguery, and a 
perennial fraud...’ But look, fel- 
lows, you can’t have it both ways. 
It is also interesting that 
the J.B.S. constantly publicizes 
the insidious Communist tactics 
used to subvert our whole na- 
tional heritage. Yet, in their 
workings and organization, 
exactly the same kind ofinsidious 
tactics are used. Whispering 
campaigns, smear campaigns, 
and subtly designed literature 
all work to their purposes. The 
J.B.S. has done some infiltrat- 
ing ofits own. And, as all Com- 
_munist loyalty is directed at the 
party, all Bircher loyalty is di- 
rected at Welch; with little or 
no -questions asked. It all begins 
to sound the same. Take Com- 
munism and Fascism. Theoreti- 
cally they are on opposite sides 
of the political poles, but in 
practicality there is no dif- 
ference between them. It remains 
the same with the Birch society 
and the Communist party. In 
their tactics and thinking, both 
are branches of the same tree. 
I don’t mean to denigrate 
the issue of the Communists. 
Communism remains a real and 


for present danger, and we would 


do well not to ever get lax 
about it.. Yet, even the Commies 
optimistically estimate their 
numbers at 10,000(less than half 
of the Birchers), and of that, 
a good number are undercover 
FBI agents, who have managed 
to infiltrate the Communists very 
well. Today, our men are dying 
in Vietnam, fighting the Com- 
munists, which does nothing to 
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prove the Birch proposition that 
our government is infiltrated with 
Communists. It is for this rea- 
son and many others that the 
Birchers aren’t doing so well 
recently. 

Candidates who have openly 
declared their allegiance to the 
society have been largely spurred 
by the Republicans and denounced 
by the Democrats. Those wh 
carried the Birch banner into 
primary elections in varioust 
states this summer all lost. Dis- 
sension within the society itself 
is coming to a head. All of their 
recent recruitment campaigns 
have fizzled. The Anti-De- 
famation League’s recent ex- 
cellent book, ‘‘Danger on the 
Right,” had a wide sale and was 
influential in alerting people to 
the dangers of the sick, sick, 
sick, John Birch Society. And 
Goldwater’s terrible Showing in 
the 1964 elections was due in 
part to his failure to repudiate 
the Birchers. Also, repeated in- 
stances of Anti-Semitism within 
the society has not helped its 
image. 

In a recent issue of the Satur- 
day Evening Post, historian 
Arthur J. Schlesinger Jr. wrote 
an article comparing the Mc- 
Carthyism of the Korean War 
period with the Birchers of to- 
day. The Birchers exhibit the- 
same kind of narrow-minded 
paranoia so characteristic of the 
McCarthy era. For Old Joe, in 
his zeal to get those Commies, 
blatantly and callously ignored 
the Bill of Rights. Similarly, 
recall the Birch views” on de- 
mocracy. Yet, there are im- 
portant differences. The Mc- 
Carthy era seems to have per- 
manently innoculated most 
Americans against all-out witch- 
hunts, and the Birchers have ut-' 
terly and dramatically failed in 
their efforts to instigate one. 
Americans recall vividly the old 
questions in our zeal to root 
out Communists; does this zeal 
come before anyting else and de- 
stroy our democracy itself? No 
is the overwhelming answer. 

As Schlesinger concluded in 
his article, ‘‘In retrospect, we 
have always regretted our 
spasms of repression and per- 


secution; we have gained nothing | 


from them--Mc Carthy never 
found a Communist+andhave in- 
variably hated ourselves in the 
morning. ”’ 
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Radios 


Clocks = Stereo, Hi-Fi ~ Jewelry 


7th FLOOR JEFFERSON. BUILDING 
1015 CHESTNUT ST. 


JEWELERS 


Watches | 


SPECIAL STUDENT DISCOUNT RATES 


“EREE CATALOGUE AVAILABLE TO STUDENTS 
OR FACULTY - IDENTIFICATION NECESSARY” 


——public. 
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Salandria And The Warren Report 


Totalitarianism Not Inevitable! 


by Irving Krakow 


Last week we were visited 
by Mr. Vincent Salandria, who 
spoke to us about the Report 
of the Warren Commission on 
the Assassination of President 
Kennedy. Mr. Salandria has 
studied the Report very care- 
fully, with an eye towards logical 
inconsistency’ and gaps in the 
argument. He has studied the 
‘work of Lane, Weisberg, and 
Epstein, and has visited Dallas 
and Washington D.C. to obtain 
first hand information. It is fair 
to say that Mr. Salandria quali- 
fies as something of an expert 
on the Warren Report. After 
reviewing some of the major 
evidence, primarily. concerning 
the nature, location, and source 
of the wounds that killed the 
President, Mr. Salandria offered 
some conclusions. The major 


conclusion he drew was that the 
evidence presented by the War- 
ren Report pointed not to just 
one assassin, 
possibly more. 


but to at least 


two, The ar- 


Joun Frrzceratp Kennedy 
35th President of the United States 
May 29, 1917-November 22, 1963 


guments he presented certainly 
supported this conclusion. Since 
his arguments were incomplete, 
I will not say whether.or not I 
believe his conclusions were 
valid. However, for present pur- 
poses I am going to assume that 
his conclusion is valid. I am 
going to assume its validity be- 
cause I wish to examine the 
following questions: If the evi- 
dence known to the Warren Com- 
mission (and therefore to many 
major figures in the government 
and the Kennedy family) points 
clearly to more than one as- 
sassin, then what conclusions are 
we entitled to draw from this 
fact? 

Mr. Salandria indicated that 
he believed there was some sort 
of major plot to kill the Presi- 
dent. He did not believe that 
there were several fanatics 
working together, unrelated to 
‘any particular group of people. 
He implied, without making ex- 
plicit statements, that members 
of the Federal Government were 
involved in that plot, and that 
the job of the Warren Commission 
was to cover up the plot. He 
made remarks to the effect that 
the U.S. seemed to be moving 
in the direction of a closed or 
totalitarian society, and that 


that the government was with- 
holding information about the as- 
sassination 
In general, 


| 


it is fair 


this was indicated by the fact] 


from the general | 


to say that Mr. Salandria stated 


from the assumption that more | 


than one assassin was involved, 
and made a large number of 
statements to the effect that a 
major plot, involving high 
government officials, was re- 
sponsible for the assassination, 
and that these officials and their 
cohorts were trying to cover 
their tracks. 

Since we must assume the 
competence of the Warren Com- 
mission and its investigators, 
their presentation of conclusions 
inconsistent with their own evi- 
dence points clearly to some 
extraordinary situation. Surely 
no trivial reason’ would account 
for the -Commission’s effort to 
perpetrate a fraud on the world, 
and on the American people. 

It seems to me that it is 
precisely at this point that great 
care must be taken. It must be 
granted that if the Commission 
lied, it did not do so on its own, 
that other highly placed persons, 


_including the Kennedy family, 


must be involved. Surely there 
are some very important reasons 
for such a drastic action. But 
it cannot be emphasized too 
strongly that WE DO NOT KNOW 
WHAT THESE REASONS ARE! 

It is easy to attribute ignoble 


' motives to important people. Too 
_ easy! It is precisely because 


the issues are so important, and 
because accusations are soeasy, 
that restraint must be exercised. 

I do not deny the possibility 
that extraordinarily nefarious 
scheming may underlie the whole 
affair. And I support as strongly 


`as the next man that appropriate 


investigations must be made. 
BUT AS OF THIS MOMENT WE 
KNOW VERY LITTLE! 

Mr. Salandria was far too 
ready, it seems to me, to point 
a finger. Although he carefully 
avoided direct statements for 
the most part, he was all too 
willing to go along with lines 
of speculation which offered great 
temptations to those who enjoy 
a good scandal, and who are in 
a hurry to find one. The is- 
sues are too impozxtant, I re- 
peat, to allow this sort of ir- 
responsible talk. 

It may be argued' that specu- 
lation is always legitimate so 
long as it is clear that it is 
only speculation. I disagree! 
There are different sorts of 
speculation, and different de- 
grees of speculation,and different 
contexts in which speculation oc- 
curs. Good judgment must be 
employed to decide. in any given 
case whether speculation is ap- 
propriate. In this case, I be- 
lieve the sort of speculation Mr. 
Salandria was willing to counten- 
ance was utterly inappropriate, 
and possibly dangerous. 

There is apparently good rea- 
son to be suspicious about the 
Warren Report. There is equally 
good reason to be cautious. Much 
is at stake. People are in a 
hurry. Emotional reactions are 
difficult to avoid. Exactly! These 
are the reasons we must bend 
every effort to exercise appro- 
priate caution and, above all, 
responsibility! 


Applications are now available 
to all students who wish to 


apply -for finanicial aid for the 


spring semester 
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-34th and Spruce, Streets on De- 
_ cember 2nd. Tickets may be pur- 


in Center City Philadelphia, with The works 


y A 
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“HAWAII” 


Comes to Life 


James A. Michener’s mo- 
numental- novel HAWAII, having 


‘The Endless Summer’ 


; experiencing an endless s 
The Endless Summer, a unique of equatorial climate. 


ihe ena È | taken 6 years to film, is now open] documentary fi i 

pran a , y film on surfing,ap- After trudging through 

le ih hiina Yni for public premiere at the Stan-| pears at the Lane Theatre for its sands, fields Snfested si 

— Samal’ Matis 6%: "| ley Theatre at 19th and Market|ppijadelphia engagement. The animals, and jungles inf 
CRETE T wo a 5 Streets. feature length color motion pic- by African natives, they f 
\ wW. : MAX VON SYDOW, famed ture was produced, directed, perfect wave. Miles and m 
oO U for his performance as Christ|filmed, and narrated by Bruce perfectly formed curl, i 

j iñ The Greatest Story Ever Told, | Brown, a 28-year-old West Coast mey white waters unrave 


portrays Abner Hale, the mis- surfer and film producer. the site of Cape St. Frat 


sionary who with his haraened 


Interesting Tid-Bits heart tries to convert the Poly- 
nesians to follow his religious 
By Diana Pitts teachings. JULIE ANDREWS is 


Hale’s wife, Jerusha Bromley 
The ANDREW WYETH exhibit} Hale, the woman who befriends 
continues through November 27 at |the Hawaiians and who is sym- 
the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine| pathetic to their resentment to- 
Arts, at Broad and Cherry Sts. ward the husband’s frigidness. 
This will probably be your last| Offering climax to the story is 
chased at the Houston Hall’s In- | chance to view this local artist’s| the sudden appearance of RICH- 
formation desk. realistic works gathered under| ARD HARRIS as Rafer Hoxworth, 
*** one roof, before it leaves for|the sea captain who was once 
New York. Jerusha’s love but was believed 
cit to have been lost at sea. He re- 
of EDOUARD| turns to the islands to find her 
MANET, inspired by Claude] married to a man who could only 
Monet, remains at the Philadel-| find love of God. 


giving Day, November 24; featur- phia Museum of Art until Decem- 
ing the arrival of jolly old Saint|ber 11th. The Impressionistic 


Nick to spark off the beginning | tendencies of Manet provide an 
of the holiday season. interesting contrast to the super- 


STAN GETZ is scheduled to 
appear at the University of Penn- 
sylvania’s Irvine Auditorium, 


Don’t miss the Annual 
THANKSGIVING DAY PARADE 


the traditional floats and enter- 
tainment for all ages -- Thanks- 

It is most interesting to notice 
how the frustrations of Abner 
Hale, Jerusha, and the native 
Hawaiians become more intense, 


RK realism of Wyeth. The two yo fi ek fri 
, *** as Reverend Hale tries to young surfing experts, Africa. 
The Schuylkill: Navy’s Annual = Main Hall at 32nd| convince the heathens that mar- Mike Hynson and Robert August, The thrilling perfor 
around whom the film is center- these devoted Kahunas of 


Turkey Trot - Cross Country Drexel’ c 
Run, will be held along the East | & Chestnut Streets hosts an ex-| riage between brother and sister 
: is not sanctioned inthe eyes of the 


River Drive and along Boathouse | hibit of seventy-five collected)? . 
Row, Thanksgiving morning at| works of various artists of local] «7° God’ they must accept in 


10:30. There will be prizes | and international fame. This ex- place of their traditional rituals. 


awarded and refreshments served | hibit is open to the public and|Not allowing these people 
admission is free. much time to understand his sud- 


Tor everyone: ee *** den reforms, Hale expects almost 
Se ee ee aS . immediate changes; surrendering 
Laughmakers Bring New Comedy To Town their heritage and religious com- 
oe a mitments just through the spoken 
words of a man who could not 
even give his wife the affection 
she needed. 

‘Scenes, on location off Bodo, 
Norway? in Sturbridge Village, 
Massachusettsy and in Hollywood. 
comprise only a small portion of 
the colorful surroundings of the 
film. The most lengthy phase, 
the enchanting and beautiful set- 
ting of the Hawaiian Islands, en-|- 
hances the plot and highlights the 
superb perforniance of the cast in 
Michener’s lengthy novel of the 
birth and growth of the ‘Island 
Paradise.’ 


ed, take their 35,000 mile journey, world-enthrall and captivat 
chasing the sun and surf, across audience by courageously 
the equator four times, and into lenging their skills ss 
such areas as Senegal, Ghana, most dangerous and spe 

Nigeria, South Africa, India, Aus- giant surf in the w 
tralia, New Zealand, Tahiti, Ha- especially that on the Nort 
waii and California. Hynson and of Oahu. 
August explore the luring world Although the music ace 
of the surf for the ultimate -- niment is not of an orch 
the perfect wave. They satisfy nature, the twangy guitar: 
their passion for the ocean’s traditional surf sound enti 
elusive brilliance, the fleeting spectators and adds to the 
ebb and flow of its waters, by ment. ` E 
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MG recornine SERVIC 
°4 TRACK-STEREO-MONO 

-SOUND WITH SO | 

REMOTE TAPINGS EXCLUSIVELY 


BAR MITZVAHS-RECITALS- 
BANQUETS 


MUSICAL GROUPS CHOIRS © 
PHONE: P14-3952 ag 


All star trio Anthony Perkins, Richard Benjamin and 
Connie Stevens star in Neil Simon's new comedy, ‘The 
Star Spangled Girl,” opening at the Forrest Theatre, Nov- 
ember 21st for a three week pre-Broadway engagement. 
The comedy will mark the third collaboration of author 
Simon and producer Saint Subber whose big comedy 
hits “Barefoot in the: Park,’ and ‘The Odd Couple,’ 
are still on Broadway. George Axelrod ıs directing the 
new show. 


MANLY NEW IDENT -WATCH 


BAIN’S 
CAFETERIA 


SINCE 1910 


A sensational 
gift! Dramatic 
identification- 
bracelet watch: 
17-Jewel Swiss’ 
movement, bold ‘ 
link chain 
bracelet, initials 
or name beauti- 
fully engraved. 


For That Quick Lunch 
5 Nites Thanksgiving Week Between Cl asses 


POZO-SECO | | i 

FAST SERVICE- 
SINGER 

& MIKE COONEY i, 28:27 EXCELLENT FQ 


COFFEE CABARET 1024 CH ESN UT | 


OPEN THU. thru SUN. 
I 874 Lancaster Ave. WE (Near Corner Of 11th St.) A 


Bryn Mawr . 


Immediate Delivery. 
Convenient Payment Plan | | 


Quality Guaranteed! 
Student Accounts Invited 


Brants Bags 


1106 Market St. 5612 Germantown Ave. 3 
4626 Frankford Ave. 27 So. 69th St. 1305 Market St. 


Open Mon., Wed., Fri. ‘til 9 e Free Parking at all Stores 
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NCC Chaplain Wohlreich Describes 
Available at CCP Types of Financial Aid 


Many new faculty members primarily concerned with giving 
have come to the Community financial help to individuals who 


College this semester. Among under ordinary circumstances 
them is an Episcopalian mini- could not continue their education 
ster. He is the Reverend George on a college level. At present 
C. Field, from the Committee there are four sources of 
on Higher Education, of the Nat- financial assistance within the 
ional Council of Churches. Community College. 

The project undertaken by The United States College . 
Rev. Field is a pilot program Work Study Program employs 
sponsored by the Council, The students within the school and 
main objective of this project finds them jobs outside the 
is to find out what new problems school. 
face college students, and how The Fels Fund Scholarship 
these problems are associated offers 25 full scholarships a 
with religion. Rev. Field is also year to worthy students. 


NOVEMBER 28, BEMBER 28, 1966 


lhony I.D.’S 


by Diana Pitts 


ner 


The Office of Financial Aid: 
is headed by Mr. George M. Wohl- 
reich. All information concerning 
financial aid may be obtained by - 
making an appointment to see Mr. 
Wohlreich, whose office is 
located on the mezzanine. 

The main requirements for 
anyone receiving financial help 
are need and a scholastic ability 
displayed by the student in his 
academic achievement. 

‘There are a number of fin- 
ancial sources in the school which 
are made available to students 
meeting the requirements nec- 


The status of ‘‘college 
a endless Suma ent? means more than just 
ale h dese? draft exempt. It is a time 
iag p RE nd 3f each of our lives when we 
è ji a Mae jst be able to accept the re- 
nd jungles ay fiadponsibilities of an adult, While 
na raed pe ie preparing for our adult lives, 
= “r na a itd Ẹ are on our own and expected 
En bis a vel ‘Fact like responsible citizens. 
eens Bt. Trend Every so often there are a 
3 4 who feel they are mature 
ough to defy the law and take 
Byantage of a privilege re- 
Wricted to adults the consump- 
m of alcohol. The following, 


j 


STUDENT GOVERNMENT NEWS 


Executive officers for the pre- 
sent year were sworn in at a 
private ceremony by President 
Bonnell. 


Westory taken from a local news- 


The Student Government will 


trying to find remedies to these 
problems. This same project is 
being experimented with at the 
five Community Colleges in this 
district. given at Philadelphia General 
Rev. Field not only represents | Hospital December 22 at 2 p.m. 
the Episcopalian Church, butj Support toy drive being held for 
also: The Baptist, Quaker, Meth-|this affair. 
odist, Presbyterian; Lutheran, The Student Ring Committee 
and the Church of Christ, as |reports that they are makingpro- 
well. He will also be working in|jgress in choosing the design 
the capacity of liason for the|for the ring. 
Roman Catholic and Jewish reli- S.G.A. has proposed a student- 
gions. However, he will not fgr- faculty coffee hour. This is’ still 
merly represent these religions, |in planning. ' 
but merely act as a means of 
communication between the two 
respective religions andthe stu- 
dent body. An offspring of the 
Ecumenjcal movement, this is 
a direct attempt at an Ecumenical 
form of operation. _ roots 
deep in the theory of the recent 
council, that is, closer cooper- 
ation between all Christian rel- 
igions. 


per , is well worth thinking 


. 


sponsor buses to Colonial away 
games. Look for announcements. 
A Christmas party will be 


“If this makes just óne kid 
alize what can happen because 
his own selfishness, it might 
Wake up for the harm I did 
WẸ two families. I am a 20 year 
‘Wi sophomore who has carried 
fake identification card for 
Wo years. 
I don’t drink much, but I 
ed it to get into places where 
have to be 21. Well, I went 
this tavern and ordered a gin 
Wd tonic. The waitress asked 
see my I.D., and I showed 
to her. She served me. I had 
ly one drink and left. 
rilling performang™ As I was getting into my 
ted Kahunas of the— a police officer stopped 
arall and captivate tiẹ and asked to see my LD. 
by courageously CB knew right away it was fake, 
eir skills againS¥§ he took me to the station 
erous and specta@iq here is what happened: The 
rf in the WORM brothers who owned the 
that on the North Sern lost their liquor license. 
ound out later they were both 
id War Il veterans with fam- 
5. 


. 


Thanksgiving Heritage 


(Continued from page 1) 


ber in this season that we have 
come a long way from the first 
Thanksgiving, if indeed such a 
feast occurred. Therefore, it is 
in order to remember that our 
American Heritage is not a result 
Originally from North Caro-|of those early settlers, but the 
lina, Rev. Field was the former|result of two long centuries of 
of Skidmore College,| experimentation in which we 
where he taught a survey course | fought two difficult world wars 
on Religion and Human Culture,|to preserve our Liberty. 
and History, in addition to his 
duties as , Author of 
numerous articles in the Ang-|- 
lican Theological Revue, Rev. 
Field is also an expert on John 
Donne and English, Prose. 
Although not always ‘‘in uni- 
form’’, Rev. Field is on campus 
three days a week: Monday after- 
noons, and Wednesday and Friday 
mornings. 


ch the music accof 
, not of an orche 
e: twangy guitar Gi They had worked and saved 
1 surf sound entic@ 15 years, and then borrówed 
s and adds to the (Border to buy that little tavern. 
ey were doing just great until 
is happened. 5 
They lost their business and 

probably lose their homes. 
D IT’S ALL MY FAULT BE- 
USE I HAD TO HAVE A 
BRINK before I reached the legal 
#obuy one.” 


Representatives from lo- 
cal colleges will be coming dur- 
ing the next few weeks. These 
meetings will be of interest to 
all transfer students. Watch the 
bulletin boards for time and place. 
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THE COMMUNICATOR 
has a new home. We are now 
located in room 516A. Anyone 
wishing to work on the paper 
should stop in at any time to 
talk with the editor. 


/ J KNOWN FOR VALUES 
TAKE A REFRESHING 


: "LUNCH BREAK" 
AT GRANTS LUNCH BAR or SKILLET 


AY’S 


Quality Shoes For Men 


M 


SINCE 1868 


CORDOVAN 
END 

KID 
LEATHER 
For Comfort & Style 


Sizes 5 to 14 
Widths: A to EEE 


FRED L. MAY 


27 South 11th St. 
STACY ADAMS SHOES 


Mon. thru Sat. 8:30 to 5 — Wed. till 9 


yecial Notice.. Due To Extensive Renovations Necessary 
: To Better Serve Student Needs 

The Bookstore Will Be Closed After 
Tuesday December 6th Until 
Wednesday, January 4th 


Renovation Special 
While They Last Original Nu Blue 
COLLEGE SWEATSHIRT 
WAS $2.95 NOW $1.99 


PROFITS TO BE USED FOR STUDENT ACTIVITIES 
LOCATION: OPPOSITE PASSENGER ELEVATORS IN THE BASEMENT 


spy, 
LARN: 


LENT FOG 
NUT 


h St.) 


King Size Sandwiches 


Hot Pastrami 
Hot Corn Beef 


THE 
GOLDMINE 


31 S. 11th ST 


TAKE OUT 
MA7-0786 


. Ery 


essary. These aid programs are 


Cast ef E; 


ers have now completed casting 
for their forthcoming local pre- 
sentation of Blithe Spirit, Noel 
Coward’s greatest laugh hit for 
the stage. 


as‘‘Charles,” a part in which he 
will be attempting to duplicate 
the success of some of the most 
illustrious stars of stage and 
screen. 
production this part was played 
by the versatile Mr. Coward him- 
self, and so completely did he 
make the role his own, it was 
felt that ‘anyone succeeding him, 
as ‘‘Charles’’ would be pallid by: 
comparison. Yet, when the play 
was done in New York with Clif- 
ton Webb in the part, some of 
the reviewers who had also seen 
the London presentation claimed 
there was little or nothing to 
choose between the two interpre- 
tations. So it will be interesting 
to see how Barry Dougherty fares 


distinguished ‘‘Charleses.”’ 


man, Hillary Bobb as Madame 


The Economic Opportunity 
Grants Program, made active 
by, the Higher Education Act of 
1965, provides grants and aid to 
very needy students. 

Finally, there are a con- 
siderable number of ‘‘Community 
College Scholarships.’’ 

These Scholarships are re- 
stricted in use to incoming fresh- 
men and students already attend- 
ing Community College. These 
scholarships, which are admini- 
stered by the college itself, may 
not be applied for and used at 
other senior colleges. If the in- 
dividual. wishes to transfer to a 
four year college, he must apply 
to’ that college for financial aid, 
seek outside sources, or seek 
scholarships made available by 
the Commonwealth of Pennysl- 
vania. Among these are the foll- 
owing programs. 

The Pennsylvania State 
Guaranty Loan Program, which 
offers $1000 per academic year 
to needy students,is available. 
However, these loans may not 
exceed $7500 per student. 


| KRESS) 
= HAMBURGER 
PLATTER 


FRENCH FRIES | 
LETTUCE -TOMATO 
15¢ DRINK = 


57¢: 


WITH THIS COUPON 


Blithe Spiri 


The Community College Play- 


Barry Dougherty will be seen 


In the original- London 


as the latest in a long line of 


In addition to ‘‘Charles,’’ each 
of the other parts is of almost] | 
equal importance. Filling these 
roles will be Mrs. Daphne Foster 
as Edith, Madeline Houldin as 
Ruth, David Harkins as Dr. Brad- 


REG. 
$1.00 


Arcati, and Ann Badey as Elvi-| | 
ra. 


Value-Pack Box 
Christmas Cards 


50--77° 


Pleasantly styled treatment of traditional subjects 
with simple, friendly messages. Complete with en- 
velopes. A sensational offer. Less than 2¢ per card. 


Thrifty Santas Always Save At Kress 


TO 9 PM 
1108 MARKET ST 
VARIETY FAIR 


Sx 
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9 CCP BASKETBALL SCHI 
Dec.2 - Away- Northern Va. @ 


Dec.3 - Away- Brandywine 
Dec.9 - Home- Northeastern 


College Athletic Conference Formed 


On Saturday, October 29, the basketball tournament is tenta- Pei 
Greater Philadelphia Junior Col- tively planned for mid-March. | Dec.10 -Away-Peirce 
lege Conference was formed. The top four teams in the confer- | Dec.16 -Away-Bucks County | 
Schools making up the conference ence will participate in the tour- | Dec.21 -Home-Phila. Naval B 
are Pierce Junior College, North- nament. a 
eastern Christian Junior College, The purpose of the Greater | Jan.3 - Home - Northern Va.C 
Brandywine Community College Philadelphia Junior College Con- | Jan.6 - Home - Strare Jr. Cold 
(Delaware), Bucks County Com- ference, as stated inthe Constitu- Jan.9 - Away - LaSalle Frosh 
munity College, Spring Garden tion, ‘‘shall be the regulation 3 ER k ] 

iden Jan. 20 - Home - Spring Gard 
Institute, Goidey Beacom Junior and supervision of intercollegiate Jan 21 A < Notheasiand 
College and Philadelphia Com- athletics in thé member colleges; | Jan way sl rs 
munity College. Mr. Joseph Rod- to coordinate athletic activity and Jan. 22 - Home - eirce | 
gers, Athletic Director at Pierce promote competition among Phi- | Jan. 25 - Away - Phila. Naval 
Junior College, was elected ladelphia Area Junior Colleges, i 
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A CONFERENCE IN THE MAKING - Athletic directors repre- 
senting seven colleges meet in the 


gard Room at Community 


College of Philadelphia to form the GPJCC (Greater Philadelphia 


Junior College Conference), 


Team “B” Huns 


Capture 


intramural Football Crown 


amural football, the first 
activity of a strong intramural 
program proposed by Mr. 
Dougherty, Director of Student 
Activities, has emerged on the 
fall scene. Due to much apathy 
on the part of the student body to 
form individual teams, the intra- 
mural football program did not 
reach its full desired potential. 
Nonetheless the program was es- 
tablished, and is obtaining great 
competitive spirit from four great 
teams. 

Everything in intramural 
touch football is as regular foot- 
ball, except, of course, tackling-- 
the football carrier is not 
tackled but touched. The end 
result of the football carrier 
landing on the ground, though, is 
usually highly inevitable. 

‘The first week of the program 
involved three games. A 19-0 
romp by the ‘‘Huns’’ Team B, 
over the ‘‘Lounge’’ or Team A, 
initiated the season. The game 
was practically controlled by the 
Huns, coached by big Tony Par- 
lante. A thirty-five yard end 
run for a touchdown by Wes 
Purdy, accompanied by superb 
blocking, opened the first half. 
The Huns tallied again on a long 


pass from Hun. quarterback to. 


Ed Scharnikow to make the score 
12-0. Final score was character- 
ized by a short up-the-middle 
pass to. husky Mike Waxman. 
The Lounge’s chief drawback was 
their inability to get a steady of- 
fense going. A powerful defensive 
unit spearheaded by Frank Fan- 
nelli foiled almost any offensive 
attempt by Lounge quarterback 
Bernie Miller. The Lounge tried 
to retaliate their. loss on the 
Quakers of team C. The Quakers 
were not to be subdued however 
and upset the Lounge with ano- 
ther defeat 28-14. The game was 
highlighted for the Quakers with 
touchdowns by Harry Kramer and 
Speedster John Flagello. The 
Quakers, organized by Harry 
Kramer, continued their winning 
ways with a hard fought. win over 
the stubborn Misfits of Team D. 
This game was strictly a defens- 
ive contest. Only a brilliant re- 


ception of a deflected pass by 


Quaker Larry Reid enabled the 
Quakers totriumph. 

During the second week of 
competition the Quakers extend- 
ed their winning streak to three. 
As before, the Quakers relied on 
the ‘‘dynamic duo’’ of Harry Kra- 
mer and John Flagello. Both 
players .scored crucial touch- 
downs to again victimize the 
Lounge of Team A. The game 
was not at all close. The Lounge, 


down at halfdown by eighteen 
points, never gave up. Lounge’s 
Joe ‘Duke’’ Kenny sprinted for 
sixty yards to put his team back 
into contention. The game tight- 
ened up with a long touchdown pass 
from the Lounge’s quarterback, 
our illustrious president, Ron Na- 
poli, to ‘‘Duke’’ Kenny. But alas 
for the Lounge, the Quakers did 
not despair, but reunited their 
forces for a convincing 28-18 
victory. 


All was not roses that week, 


for the Quakers, however, as the 
barbaric Huns smashed the Quak- 
ers’ string of victories. The Huns 
struck early in the first half with 
accurate passes by Quarterback 
Tom Crawford to the able receiv- 
ers of Team B, Glenn Wade and 
Ed Scharnikow; . The never-dying 
Quakers retaliated to some mea- 
sure with John Flagello recov- 
ering a Hun fumble and scoring 
in for a touchdown. The defen- 
sive mastery of the Huns, how- 
ever, finally emerged and held the 
Quakers for the remainder of the 
game. The contest was put on. ‘ice. 
by amazing catchfrom a deflected 
pass by Hun Jeff Shafer, making 
the final score 20-6. The October 
27th contest between the Huns and 
Lounge was forfeited by the 
Lounge thus giving the Huns their 
third victory. 3 

The third week of competition 
was marked by the inability of 
the Misfits of Team D to assemble 
a full squad. Forfeits were 
therefore granted to the Quakers, 
Huns, and Lounge. Also the finał 
standings of the regular season 
were concluded that week. The 
Huns of Team B (4-0), with an 
offensive scoring 39 points, anda 
defensive rendering only 6 points, 
were rewarded first place-and a 
bye in the playoffs. The Quakers 
of Team C, with a record of four 
wins and one loss, were run- 
ner-up. 

On November 8, the Quakers 
and Lounge. met head-on to de- 
termine who would play the Huns. 
Both teams were up for the game, 
and the contest proved to be the 
best defensive game of the sea- 
son. The Lounge, led again by 


set the Quakers 8-6. 

A much revised Team A, with 
several members of former 
teams merging with the Lounge, 
sought to beat the Huns in athree 
game playoff. The first game of 
the set was a comparatively easy 
victory for the Huns over the 
Lounge. The huns got off to a 
quick start in the first period by 


blocking a Lounge punt on about 
the thirty yard line. Huns’ Bill 


President of the Conference. Mr. Community Colleges and Tech- | Feb, 5 -Away - St. Joseph F 


Harry Reed from Goldey Beacom 
Junior College will hold the office 
of Vice-President, while Mr. 
Charles Dougherty of C.C.P. will 
act as Secretary - Treasurer. 

The GPJCC will be effective 
this coming. basketball season 
with hopes for a baseball confer- 
ence as well. A post season 


SI 


COMMUNICATOR 


nical Institution; to maintain A : Rites 
junior college records, and assist Feb. ll: Home ahaa 
in bringing into public esteem the Feb. 14 - Home - Bucks Coun 
ideals and functions of athletic | Feb. 17 - Home - Spring Gardg 
programs in our colleges, and to | Feb. 20 - Home - LaSalle Fro 
assure that junior college athle- 

tics are maintained on a level | * Mann Recreation 
in keeping with the dignity andj ** Olney Recreation | 
purpose of higher education.” | Home Games start at 8:00 


SPORTS 


SE 


VIRGINIA BOUND! The Colonial Basketball tryouts are held at 


Mann Recreation Center. The 


informed they will open Friday night, December 2, in Virginia 
against Northern Virginia Community College. 


Bradley then recovered it, and 
scored for the first’ Hun touch- 
down. The Huns’ offense would 
not be stopped from this moment 
on, until the second half. Other 
Hun scoring included touchdowns 
by Glenn Wade, Wes Purdy, and 
Mike Waxman. The half-time 
score, was 20-0. In the second 
half the Huns’ offensive momen- 
tum was severely halted. They 

maintained, however, their com- 
fortable lead, and went on to win 
26-9. 

The. second game of the play- 
off was perhaps the best played 
game of the season. The Lounge 
once again reorganized them- 
selves into the most powerful 
team ever encountered by the 
Huns. Nevertheless the Huns pre- 
vailed, winning 15 to 7. The vic- 
tory was characterized by the ef- 
fective long passing of Quarter- 
back Ron Wessel to Glenn Wade 


.quarterback Bernie Miller, up-|for two decisive touchdowns. 


Final Standings 


Huns 
Quakers 
Lounge 
Misfits 


/|| spring races, and the mecca of |pehind his team and help 


/ Basketball Co 


Readies Colo 


Basketball coach, Jim 
comes to CCP with a 
background on the court. d 
attended St. Thomas Moré 
School where, in his senior 
he established a record t 
total points scored. Hewe 
Drexel to become Capt: 
Dragon Frosh Team; h 
assumed the role of coac 
change from shooting to 
‘| brought Jim Burton back 
Thomas More as a coat 
guided the Tommies to a 
League Crown and went 
Norwood Academy where 
on the. responsibility of 
Director. At Norwood, 
teaches history along with < 
ing football, basketball, | 
ming, and track. In his 
time he does some scout: 
the ‘‘Big Five.” we 

Now at Mann Rec 
Center three nights a wee 
Berks Recreation Cente 
nights a week, Burton dril 
Colonial Hoopsters, hoping 
initial winning season. He 


oa 


team has since been chosen and 


Seven Oarsmen 
Victorious Over 
Area Crews 


CCP Crew made history on|' 
Sunday, November 20. With seven | 
men and their girl coxswain, our 
crew outstroked two boats each 
from Villanova and St. Joseph’s 
Freshmen crews right to the fin- |. 
ish in their 3/4 mile race. This 
win wound up the crew’s fall]. 
seasgm and qualified them to]: 
compete in varsity competition in |* 
the spring, when they will resume 
practice. 

In the last few seconds of the 

Jrace, one of St. Joseph’s boats 
moved up on Community, but with' 
a quick command from the cox- 
swain, the CCP Oarsmen walked 
by the crew at a stroke of 33 to 
‘cross the finish line. Although. 
CCP was at a slight disadvantage |, 
of having one less oarsman inthe 


‘Fundamentals will te 
story.’’ Burton went on to 
that at Community Co 
can’t expect to see the ‘‘s 
ship boy” who is commit 
four year school, but he 
Philadelphia area CYO 


men will be training for the {hopes the student body 


collegiate regatta 


- the Dadfħome Community College’ 
Vails. : 


'Gonference Crown. 


